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By SANDY CAMERON 


A charge by a 23-year-old 
Regina man that he was beat- 
en by three members of the 

| Regina City Police force and 
left bleeding in a ditch is 
currently under investiga- 
tion by the RCMP. 


In a sworn statement, gi- 
yeu tO legal authorities 
last week, Carl Harris, 23, 


I says he suffered a broken or 
i cracked nose, 


bruises to his 


- 


R anes ane ph ots y > 
received on a deserted coun- 

t try road early on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 16. 

He says he was driven to 
the place of the beating by 
an unmarked car with a short 
wave radio. 


There were three men in 
the car who did not identify 
themselves as police offi- 
cers "but (who) I recognized 
as such." 

The car was met on the 
country road by another car 
with two men in it. 

Inspector J.A.B. Riddell 
of the Regina RCMP detach- 
ment, confirmed the invest- 
igation was going on, but 
would make no further com- 
ment. 


At least one of the men 
'involved has been identified 
from a picture by Harris. He 
@is0- says he can- identify 
two of the other four who 
were at the scene. 

The following is how Mr. 
Harris described the events 
of that night and following 
to The PRAIRIE FIRE: 


"I was riding my motor- 
cycle home about 2:30 a.m. 
enarsday morning .- 2... At 
Broad Street and llth Ave- 
nue an unmarked car with 
three people in it who I re- 
cognized as Regina City pol- 
icemen started following me. 

"As I was parking my bike 
at home, two people got out 
of the car and ordered me to 
open my coat so I could be 
searched. They did not iden- 
tify themselves as policemen 
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car talking. 
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I co-operated with 
eir request and after they 
searched me they asked me to 
get into the car to talk. I 
did. 

"As soon as I was in the 
car, it started moving 
We went out Victoria Avenue 
and on to Highway 1, about 
two miles past the televi- 
Sion station. All the way 
out- they were telling me I 
was a (dope) pusher and ask- 
ing me who was bringing dope 
into town and who was push- 
ing besides me. I told them 


© ee we, O a ter Tc 


road iil a second car pulled 


in behind us with two men in 
oi ane Sat. if tne Ti rst 
The. three men 
asked me if I'd ever been in 
Winnipeg. They also asked me 
if I had thought of moving. 
I said I hadn't been think- 
ing of moving and didn't 
care to live in Winnipeg. 


CARL HARRIS: 
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I co-operated with their request and after 
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they had searched me they asked me to get into the car | 
i 
l 


“It's 
started 
moving to 


"One man then sai 
about time you 
thinking about 
Winnipeg- 

“"AFter--that ;---the 
the front- passenger- seat 
went to. the car behind and 
talked for a minute. He then 
came and opened my “door and 
told me to get out...:.J had- 
n't noticed that there was a 
man behind me, but when the 
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man in 


x. 


One LI Lar Uw oO turn 
around wad the man behind me 
--I think from the second 
car--hit me in the mouth. 

"After he Are me, Ftricd 
to hit back, but that didn't 
work and I gọt hit in the 
face some more and then 
knocked to the ground. 

"When I was on the ground 
the man from the back seat 


‘land in the ditch beside me. i! 


run- 


the irst car came 
ning around the car and: 
joined -in as- the three of; 


them started kicking me in| 


the back and face. 

"After kicking me for 
what seemed to be four or! 
five minutes, they quit. Two| 
of them grabbed me and threw}! 
me in the ditch beside the}! 
road. I then heard my helmet; 


= 
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Mr. Harris said he hid in; 
a field as the cars drove by; 
the place of the beating for 
a second time. z | 
Hie then pot to a farm 
house and got the farmer to 
phone into Regina to get a 
ear. tide-back-t@ the city. 
Mr. Harris saw a_ doctor 
in Regina later that day. 


PLAIN TALK 
„ADVERTISER CONTROL 


By MARTHA TRACEY 


The first speaker in the 
Regina Campus Plain Talk 
series described the daily 


press, radio and television 
as little more than _ ‘''con- 


duits for consumer informa- 
tion 
In an interview with The 


PRAIRIE FIRE, Prof. Herbert 
Schiller, research professor 
at the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research of the 
University of Illinois, ar- 
gued that the increasing 
number of community newspa- 
pers is "one of the- few 
hopeful signs of breaking 
out of old channels and com- 
mercial formats." 

Dr. Schiller is 
ed,. though, 


concern- 
that these pa- 
pers may find it difficult 
to survive financially. To 
rely on advertising would be 
to compromise their indepen- 
dence. he believes. 

But to rely on 
sales is to 


customer 
confront a pow- 
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erful myth in the society -- 
that culture is free. He 
points out that newspapers, 
radio and TV are all subsi- 
dized. "You get what someone 
else is paying for, and that 
is what they want you to 
have," he said. 


In his address last Mon- 
day night at Sheldon Wil- 
liams Collegiate, Dr. Schil- 
ler discussed "The Free Flow 
of Information." He argued 
that people must scrutinize 
closely the claim that there 
is a free flow of informa- 
tion in our society. 

Only certain kinds of in- 
formation reach the people, 
he said. 
people receive are deter- 
mined by the indirect and 
direct financial control re- 
sulting from advertising. 

He cited as an example 
the ransom demand of the 
guerillas who recently kid- 
napped the U.S. Ambassador 
to Brazil. The guerillas de- 
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The limits on what. 


gram be publicized through- 
out Brazil's media. This ap- 
peared to be the only means 
by which they could gain 
full and accurate publicity. 


not be- 
isolated 


Dr. Schiller does 
lieve this is an 
example. 

He argues that American}; 
advertising and public rela-|! 
tions firms invariably fol-| 
low American investment into] 
foreign countries so 
maintain 
attitudes 


as toj 
public}! 
such in- | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

manded their political = 

| 

| 

| 

favourable | 

towards | 

vestments. 

Using the example of Can- || 

ada, Dr. Schiller - states, |}: 

"Canada started out with a |) 

fairly responsible broad- | 
casting system, the- CBC. 

This was an obstacle to A-| 

merican investment because 

television and radio 

main channels for reaching | 
buyers." Private broadcast- li 
ers were thus established a 

meet corporations' ii ; i 
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X EDITORIAL: X% 


One tends to think of atrocities like the ones: currently 
being committed against South American Indians in Para | 
and Brazil as being far away. se LOWER ouR 

| We like to make ourselves think we are aloof from this 
i type of barbarism. We like to feel that we are too civil- 
ized to engage in the type of terrible acts which are occur- 
ing right now in Latin America. | 

However, we too easily forget-how we expanded into our 
own frontiers. 

We conveniently forget that we stole this land from the 
Indians and glorified the slaughter of those natives who 
resisted, and honour men like Samuel D. Champlain, who took 
part in that slaughter. 

We all honour Christopher Columbus, for example, but we 
overlook the fact that he murdered thousands of Indians who 
did not want to be part of the Spanish Empire and fought for 
their independence. 

We forget how the North West Mounted Police treated Louis 
Riel and his followers when they tried to protect the rights 
of Indian and Metis people in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Today, we forget Indians are having their land sold with- 
out their permission, their labour exploited in Alberta's 
beet fields, and are being relegated to the dirt jobs in Ca- 
nadian industry. 

We forget that we refuse to honour many of the original — 
treaties we made with the Indians. 

We forget how we pushed them off their original reserve 
lands, and still continue to do so, to make way for the land 
speculators. 

We forget about how we deprived our Indians Of so much 
and gave them little or nothing in return. 

In short, we forget even though we may have been more 
sophisticated in the treatment of our native peoples than 
either the Paraguayans or the Brazilians, we are by no means 
any more humane. 

When people stand in the way of profit they are expendi- 
ble and there is little difference between killing them and 
oppressing them into submission. : 


The PRAIRIE FIRE is published weekly on Tuesdays by 
the Regina Community Media Project, a non-profit organi- 
zation. Mailing address is 2640 Angus Boulevard, Regina. 

i Office phone is 527-8340. 
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STAFF THIS WEEK 


Ellen Clarke 
Norm Bolen 
Sandy Cameron 
Erna Schick 
Terry Zimmer 


Ray Davie 

Barb Cameron 
Jeff Goodman 
Barry Lipton 
Roger Howard 


To the Editor: 
"Regina's Finest," on Sunday, Oct. 19, after the football 


Don Fairbairn 
Mike Lloyd 

Lyle Bolen 

Paul Hanley 

Mary June Keller 
Pat Hall 

Dick Perrin 
Lawrence Yuristy 
Jim Shugrue 


Eric Robinson 
Shirley Spidla 


Kevin Berland 
Joan Nielson 
Bill Graham 
Brian Gladwell 
Liz Kalmakoff 
Zenon Topuschak 
Karen Perrin 
Penny Mumm 

Al Page 

Trish Anweiller 
John Fagan 


PRODUCED BY VOLUNTARY LABOUR 


11967 wasnt too bad... we 
made it +krovgh all eight. 


Now, 1968 w35 A good 
yearferall vs farmers. IF] biggest crop years yet... 


game, proved their inability or unwillingness to act. 

A young man in a wheelchair was struck on the head by a 
couple with a sign they were stealing from the stadium. When 
he asked an officer down the street to stop the fleeing cou- 
ple, who were 39 or 40 feet away, the officer refused on the 


grounds that he had to go to the station with some other 


stolen goods. 

The officer called for another cruiser to investigate, 
but it was clearly too late. There were 21,000 people pour- 
ing out of the stadium. 

The couple got away, and the young man had to have his 
glasses repaired. ses 


--Tom Watchman 
26 Briarwood P1. 
Regina 


romises to be 


1464 brogit one of the 11 
another good year......--. 
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MONEY VOTE SET 


By BARBARA CAMERON 


For the first time, all 
Regina voters will be asked 
to express their opinion on 
eight proposed civic expen- 
ditures totalling $1,653, 
000, 

— Although the city is pre- 
senting these proposals to 
all Regina voters, Nov. 5, 
City Council is under no ob- 
ligation to implement them. 
Under present regulations 
only burgesses (property œw- 
ners) can decide on money 
bylaws. 

However City Council has 
decided because of tight fi- 
nancial conditions, to let 
all eligible voters in Regi- 
na vote in principle on the 
spending proposals. 

The results of the voting 
will not mean money will be 
spent, buat that the city 
residents approve in princi- 
ple the spending of the mo- 
ney. 

The proposed city spend- 
ing includes $720,000 to pay 
partial costs for re-loca- 
tion of the CNR Glenavon 
Line, the*°CPR Tyvan Line and 
the CNR Lewvan Line. 

The lines are to be mov- 
ed three miles out of the 


city to make roa for fu. 


The total cost of the move 
will be 
city, the Provincial Govern- 


ment and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
The city will be paying 


about 20 per cent, the pro- 
vince paying about 20 per 
cent and the Federal Govern- 
ment administerec, Railway 


Grade Crossing Fund, paying 
about 60 per cent. 

The land where the rail 
‘lines: are located 1s cur- 
rently owned by the Canadian 
National Railway and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The companies were given the 
land originally, and Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway, a pri- 
vate corporation has been 
‘Tmaking profit off the land 
ever : since the tracks were 
laid. 

This project will invol- 
ve the city purchasing new 
right-of-way for the rail 


lines and exchanging it for- 


the present right-of-way 
owned by the railways. | 

Final agreement has not 
yet been negotiated with the 
railways for the project. 

The proposed Lewvan-Pasq- 
ua Freeway will be a divided 
highway, capable of carrying 
up to 40,000 vehicles per 
day when campleted, accor- 
ding to the ‘City Engineers 
Department. 

The highway will run from 
the Trans-Canada to 9th Ave. 
North - and Pasqua St. It 


x 


shared between the 


will accomodate mainly in- 
ternal. city amne, 
Two other large expendi- 


tures being put before vot- ~ 


ers are $450,000 for constr- 
uction of a —-water-feeder 
line from the North Pumping 
Station to Dewdney Ave., and 
$162,000 for the development 
of the Mount Pleasant Sports 
Area. 

The water feeder line is 
said to be necessary to bal- 
ance city water pressure and 
to provide additional water 
service to the south section 
of the city. 

Mount Pleasant is in the 
north-east section of the 
city. This recreational area 
1s being developed for use 
by the whole city. Facilit- 
ies for major sports events 
are being planned. 

A breakdown of other pro- 
‘posed civic expenditures: 

- $45,000 for increasing 
recreational facilities in 
the North West area of the 
city; 
- $22,000 for increasing 
recreational facilities in 
the Kings Park recreational 
area; 

— $27,000 


> ~ 
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for pavement 
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- $180,000 for 


pavement. 


widening on , Albert St. from 
Winnipeg St. to McIntyre St. 

The North West Recrea- 
tional area includes Mount 
Royal, Rosemont, and Dieppe 
Place. 


Kings Park Recreational 
area includes what -is now 
Bogay Creek Park. ‘The city 
plans to develop this area 
for picnics, barbecues, and 
possibly overnight camping. 

The proposed Albert St. 
widening will involve the 
moving of trees on the east 
side of the street, accord- 
ing to the City Engineers 
Department. 

The city has decided to 
move the trees on the east 
rather than on the west side 
because they are smaller, R. 
H. Ball, of the City Engin- 
eers Department, told the 
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Street wicening on 8th 
Ave. between McIntyre St. 
and Winnipea.St. has been in 


the city's plans for a long. 


time but is not a_ top pri- 
ority, Mr. Ball said. 

Frank Sidaway, an inde- 
pendant aldermanic candidate 


in the current civic elec- 

tion, has made an alternate 

provosal -on-thbhe rai line 
~v, r Z) a OF L er 
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Mr... Sicaway thinks the 


city should annex the rail 
lines within the city limits 
and block the rails at each 
end, so if the railways want 


to get around Regina they 
would have to build their 
own lines around the city. 

Alderman Greg Ryan, who 
is not presently up for e- 
lection, thinks the issue is 
a top priority for the city. 
"T want it to happen on sch- 
edule." 

The other proposals are 
not as important as the re- 
location, according to Mr. 
Ryan. : 

Voting on these issues 
and on aldermanic and school 
board candidates will take 
place at regular polling 
places Wednesday, November 
5, from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m, 

For those voters who will 
not be able to vote on elec- 
tion day, advance polls will 
be held at the Special Pol- 


ing Place ( Second Floor, 
City Hall) at the following 
times: 
Oct. 31, tai m. to 
10 p.m. 
Nov. 1, fron 2pm. to 
5 p.m. and 7 p.m. to 10 p.n. 
Nov. 3, from 2 pm. to 
> eMie ANC > IT SURAE 
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SASKATOON C.S.M. RUNS SLATE 


By JEFF GOODMAN 


The Committee for a Soc- 
ialist Movement in Saskatoon 
is running a slate of three 
candidates for alderman, one 
candidate for the collegiate 
board and one for the public 
school board. 

The aldermanic candidates 
are Lenore Boyes, Howard 
Brown and Richard Thompson. 
Karen Kopperud is running 
for the collegiate board and 
Wendy Laird for the public 
school board. 

The CSM is composed of U- 
niversity of Saskatchewan 
students, workers and pro- 
fessionals. It has other lo- 
cals in Regina and Moose 
Jaw, composed of the same 
cross-section of people. | 

The Saskatoon local will 
run a socialist, action-ori- 
ented campaign designed to 
challenge business control 
of city government. In its 
composition and its actions, 
the CSM siate believes, city 
government represents -the 
interests of the business 
community in the city rather 
than the interests of work- 
ing people. 

A PRAIRIE FIRE Saskatoon 
Special Edition this week 
will carry the CSM program 
to the people. of that city. 
The main platform points are 
as follows: ‘a 


"1) ELIMINATION OF: THE 
PRESENT REGRESSIVE PROPERTY 
TAX. Taxation must be based 
on the ability to pay. We 
therefore favour taxing cor- 
porations and the rich ra- 
ther than the present unfair 
tax system, under which the 
mayor tax burdens’ fall on 
those with little income. 

"2) RENT AND QUALITY CON- 
TROLS ON HOUSING AND CITY- 
SPONSORED LOW-COST HOUSING. 
The solutions to housing 
problems in Saskatoon can 
best be brought about by de- 
veloping tenants' unions and 
other community organiza- 
tions which can work . toward 
improving housing conditions 


*and costs. 


"3) COMMUNITY CONTROL OF 
THE STAR-PHOENIX. The prin- 
ted media in the city should 
work in the interests of the 
people rather than against 
them. We favour a stage-by 
-stage transition to commun- 
ity control over the media. 

''4) CONTROL POLLUTION. 

"5) PROVIDE AN OUT-PA- 
TIENT SERVICE IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH THE HOSPITALS AND DE- 
VELOP A CITY PROGRAM.OF PRE- 
VENTATIVE MEDICINE. The city 
will also pay all deterrent 
fees for city residents and 
will aid the development of 
community ckinics. 

"6) STUDENT AND COMMUNITY 
‘ONTROL OVER EDUCATION 


"7) OPEN THE BOOKS -OF ALL 


BUSINESSES IN THE CITY. This 
measure will aid workers in 
striving for improvements ‘in 
their standard of living and 
work conditions. 

"8y. --DEVELOP. A. SLIDING 
SCALE OF WORK -HOURS SO THAT 
ECONOMIC. ADVANCEMENT LEADS 
TO SHORTENED -HOURS RATHER 
THAN -TO UNEMPLOYMENT. In 
particular, rehire the work- 
ers laid off -at City Hospi- 
tal. We support a similar 
policoy*-tn the case of any 


other layoffs. 3 

"9) PROVIDE DAY CARE CEN- 
TRES FOR WORKING MOTHERS. We 
will also immediately bring 
the pay of all female civic 
workers to the same level as 
male workers and push for è- 
qual pay and opportunity for 
women throughout.the citys 

10)" PROVIDE ALL UTILI- 
TIES--LIGHT, WATER AND. GAS-- 
FREE, EXCEPT TO. INDUSTRY." 

The CSM considers eleg- 
tions te: be: only»a-  smapl 
part of politics. It intends 
-- both during the “campaign 
and after it -- to talk to 
people and organize in the 
community for direct action 
on its program. 

For further information 
on the CSM campaign or can- 
didates, readers can contact 
Marg Ward at 653-2776 in 
Saskatoon. =e 
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S. INVADES CAN 


Canada has fallen prey to the 


social and economic evils 


of being a branch-plant economy. 3 
According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, most of 
Canada's large industry is owned and controlled by non-res- 


ident investors. 
predominate among these for- 
eign owners (see Table I). 


= Economist G. Rosenbluth 
of Vancouver says a large 
measure of Canadian indus- 
trial development has been 
the result of American cor- 
porate extensions into Cana- 
da. With each newly-financed 
American venture or firm on 
the Canadian scene, the con- 
trol which U.S. corporations 
exercise over Canada's econ- 
omy and the direction of its 
growth is strengthened. 

Both Rosenbluth and Mel- 
ville Watkins, author of the 


Statistics 


show that U.S. corporations 


by the harm which extension 
of foreign corporate control 
does. ; 

C. W. Gonick, Winnipeg 
MLA for the NDP, points out 
in Canadian Dimension maga- 
zine that American interest 
in Canada is not for mutual 
benefit or hand-in-hand 
growth. Rather, the interest 
of these corporations is to- 
tally one of extraction. 

The Watkins 
Report and Gonick both dem- 
onstrate that Americans take 
vast amounts of money out of 
Canada (see Table III) while 


Tabte I--Percent of Non-resident and U.S. Control of Selec- 
=e ted Canadian Industries 


PETROLEUM MINING 
MANUFACTURING & NATURAL GAS & SMELTING 

YEAR Non-Res. U.S. Non-Res. U.S.  Non-Res. US. 
1926 25 30 : ~~ 38 32 
1939 38 32 = = 42 38 
1951 48 42 - -- G53 51 
1958 57 44 73 67 60 51 

a: a an | er. 
T Ee ee 
Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Canadian Dimension 
magazine; "Foreign Ownership and the Structure of Canadian 


Industry" (Watkins Commission Report) 


Watkins Commission Report 
for the Federal government, 
grant that foreign subsidi- 
aries employ Canadians and 
contribute to Federal and 
Provincial revenues through 
corporate income taxes. 

But both also note that 
these contributions to Cana- 
da are overshadowed ten-fold 


Table II -- Percent of Non-resident and U.S. Control of Se- 


-= cheap 


manipulate 


of a 
source of labour and 
raw materials. 

The report, together with 
Rosenbluth's article, demon- 
strate that- the U5. can 
Canada's imports 
and exports to meet only a 
small percentage of the de- 
mand in markets they control 


also taking advantage 


lected Canadian Manufacturing Industries for 1963 


INDUSTRY 

Beverages 

Rubber 

Textiles 

Pulp & Paper 
Agricultural Machinery 
Automobiles & Parts 
Transportation Equipment 
Primary Iron § Steel 
Electrical Apparatus 
Chemicals 

Other 

Total for Manufacturing 


Total for Manufacturing, 
Petroleum & Mining 


Sources: 


PERCENT FOREIGN CONTROL 


Non-res. U.S. 
17 12 
97 | 90 
20 14 
47 2 38 
50 59 
97 96 
78 27 
aces 9 
v7 67 
78 52 
70 48 
70 48 
64 52 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Foreign Ownership 


and Canadian Industry, by A. E. Safaran. 


Commission 


being set in the 


and plan for. 


In short, all relevant 
articles recognize the U.S. 
is depriving Canada of inde- 
pendent economic development 
and of money and resources, 
through the operations of 
its corporations here. 

Canada Yearbook, publish- 
ed by the Federal govern- 
ment, shows most of Canada's 
major exports are manufac- 
tured goods, petroleum and 
natural gas, and products 
from mining and smelting. 
Statistics show these areas 
have the highest degree of 
foreign ownership and con- 
trol (see Tables I & II). 

According to Rosenbluth, 
this means that Canada's ex- 
port volume is almost com- 
pletely dependent on markets 
which are controlled by U.S. 
corporations for Canadian’ 
products, all of which are 
produced or mined by subsi- 
diaries of U.S. corpora- 
tions. If this demand falls, 


for whatever reasons, Cana- 
da will export less than it 
is capable- of doing, yet 


Canadians have no control o- 
ver these decisions. 
Rosenbluth uses the exam- 
ple of iron and steel prices 
U.S. and 


aeLermıne 


connected in any way with 
these items. 

He also says that because 
U.S. corporations control 
the bulk of North American 
investment capital, Canadian 
investment is dependent on 
conditions in the U.S. 

Therefore,- he says, the 
fate of the Canadian economy 
depends largely on American 
economic policies. American 
subsidiaries in Canada pro- 
duce exactly what -- and how 
much -- U.S. corporate plan- 
ners tell them to produce. 

In Gonick's terms, we are 
slaves to conditions that, 
to a large extent, are de- 
termined beyond our borders. 

Statistics bear out the 
result of this dependence in 
terms of Canada-U.S. trade 
(see Table IV), the balance 
of which has always been in 
favour of .the-U. S22 - 

Rosenbluth, and many oth- 
er Canadian economists, feel 
the only way to combat this 
problem is for Canada to di- 
versify her production so 
she is not dependent on just 
a few major exports. Farmers 


will find this suggestion 
familiar. 
However, Rosenbluth says 


this is virtually impossible 
when large amounts of money 
leave the country every year 
in the form of dividends to 
non-resident investors rath- 
er than being re-invested in 
Canada. 


He. also. states that as 


> the wel- ~ 


eee ee “imports from the U.S. great- 
‘fare of all plants in Canada FORA 


A l 
large American corporation. 


Who's in charge here? 


long as American branch- 
plant production is control- 
led so as to make Canada's 


er than her American ex- 
ports, she will never be a- 
ble to generate enough capi- 
tal to engage in other lines 
of production. 


In fact, the irony that 
each of these authors expos- 
es is that foreign-owned in-- 
dustries are not maintained 
by constant inflows of Amer- 
ican capital. They are to- 
tally maintained by Canadian 
consumers and taxpayers. 


In the first place, gov- 
ernments in Canada, both 
Federal and Provincial, give 
various kinds of subsidies 
to foreign corporations, 
These take the form of tax 
holidays, loans, grants, 
expenditures to maintain 
public facilities needed by 
industries, guarantees a- | 
gainst losses in "risky" in- 
dustries, and depreciation 
allowances, 

A well-researched 
in last year's Carillon 
gives an excellent example 
of how Canadian taxpayers 
subsidize foreign opera- 
tions: 

Parsons and Whitmore, a 
New York-based firm, was 
commissioned to build a pulp 
mill at Prince Albert in 
1967. 

To help finance this op- 
eration, the Federal Govern- 
ment put up $5 million. The 
Thatcher government put up 
$1.5 million and guaranteed 
loans worth $50 million. As 


well, Thatcher offered Par- 
| NRE E a 


story 
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ig dents 
wee Of the road damage done by 


loss but that corporate pro- 
fits for the American con- 
pany were still guaranteed. 
Gonick points out that it 
is Canadian taxpayers who 
pay for the _ three-to-five 
year tax holidays granted to 


m® foreign firms. 


resi- 
also pay for the bulk 


In Saskatchewan, 


potash trucks hauling our 


wee, potash south. 
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b ple, get a 
P return on every tax dollar 
{ they pay. This is "compensa- 


Walter Gordon, former Fe- 
deral Finance Minister, de- 
scribes how depreciation al- 
lowances work for foreign 
companies: 

Oil companies, for exam- 
27% cent tax 


tion" for "risk" involved in 
their operations. They also 


{ get a five-year tax holiday 
| --five years tax free--on e- 
$ very new 
k they. sink; even if it is 
| only a few feet from older 


productive well 


- wells and taps the same oil 


tal Regina subsidiary of a 


T reservoir. 


Gordon - says. that even 
though the oil industry 
makes its initial invest- 


en eee 


able III --Investments and Earnings of All Overseas Opera- 


OTpoTrea On i 
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tions by U.S. International 


DIVIDENDS RETURNED 


in $billio 


INVESTMENT OUTFLOW 

EAR FROM U.S. TO U.S. Tees 

960 29.8 33.4 3.6 
961 31.8 35.6 oe 
962 34.7 38.9 4.2 
963 37.2 41.8 4.6 
964 — Wa 45.8 5.1 
965 44.4 49.9 5.5 
966 49.5 55.2 5.7 


otal earnings on investments from 1950-1965 were $69 bil- 


ion for U.S. international 


corporations. 


U.S.- corporate 


rofits from all types of operations were $349.3 billion. 


n 1967, U.S. international corporations put $405 million 
nto Canada. But $460 million was sent in the form of divi- 


ends to shareholders in these 


corporations from Canadian 


perations. . This meant a net gain to the U.S. of $55 mil- 
ion. 
ource: ."Survey of Current Business in the U.S.," in Harry 


agdoff, Economic Aspects of U.S. Imperialism. 


ms andi’ Whitmore a five- 
sar tax holiday. 

So $56.5 million of tax- 
iyers' money went to subsi- 
ze the American firm. In 
rn, the firm provided $3 
llion of its own capital-- 
ra 70% interest in the 
11. Other private sources 
‘ovided the remaining $5.5 
llion. This brought the 
tal to $65 million -- 87% 
nadian-financed, excluding 
e value of the tax holi- 
y. 

In return, the Thatcher 
vernment gets only 30% 
ock ownership. The last 
mours coming from disgrun- 
ed NDP MLAs were that the 


ments back hundreds of times 
over with every successful 


well, Canadian policymakers 
Still think it necessary to 
subsidize each of these op- 


erations with Canadian tax 
dollars. 

Another way in which Can- 
ada's consumers and taxpay- 
ers support large corpora- 
tions, especially those own- 
ed in- the U.S., “is in the 
higher prices they pay when 
foreign companies want to 
cover increased costs---or 
Simply want to make a higher 
profit. | 

Consequently, taxpayers 
end up paying for much of 
the tax burden foreign comp- 


PROFIT TO 


compensate for rising costs 
and increased income tax re- 
quirements. 

This contributes to the 
current inflationary trends 
in the Canadian economy. 

All of these practices 
are, of course, very profi- 


table for the U.S. interna- 
tional corporation. As Wal- 
ter Gordon points out inA 


Choice for Canada: 


"Between 1960 and 1965, 
U.S. corporations sent $2 
billion worth of investments 
to Canada and received (div- 
idends alone, not including 
royalties, patents and li- 
censes) $3 billion from 
their Canadian subsidiar- 
ies 

Gordon’ also says that 
U.S. "Total investment con- 
trolled and owned in Canada 
during this period was $14 
billion, $6 billion of which 
came from subsidiaries! pro- 


fits, $4.3 billion from de- 
preciation, $1.8 billion 
from loans from  Canadiar 


banks, etc." 

All the authors who write 
on this question, then, 
paint a picture of Canadians 
subsidizing American corpor- 
ations -while providing themi 


and wage rates cheaper than 
they can get in the U.S. It 
is a picture of the develop- 
ment of U.S. international 
corporations at Canada's ex- 
pense. 


All the authors conclude 
that independent Canadian 
development is in jeopardy, 
if it hasn't become impossi- 
ble already. 

According to the ways in 
which even some U.S. econo- 
mists describe corporate op- 
erations in that country, 
U.S. international corpora- 
tions must guarantee ever- 
expanding markets and more 
sure sources for raw mater- 
ials, Also, they must find 
ways of spending some of 
their extra dollars --though 
always ways that offer the 
highest profits possible, — 

As a result, U.S. econo- 
mists admit, the U.S. cannot 
allow its satellites to de- 
velop to the extent that 
they might or in the ways 
that they might. They cannot 
allow the -possible competi- 
tion these satellites might 


put up. 


The contentions of these 
economists are something all 


Canadians should be concern- ` 


emma SEP BAS ge CASADOUL . n o a 
sees 
Table IV -- Canada-U.S. Trade, 1886 to 1966, in $millions 

CANADTAN CANADIAN BALANCE IN 
YEAR IMPORTS FROM U.S. EXPORTS TO U.S. U.S. FAVOUR 
1886 42.8 354.3 8.5 
1906 169.3 83.5 85.4 
1926 668.7 457.8 210.9 
1943 a a 1,149.2 274,5 
1952 ` 2,976.9 2,306.9 670.0 
1960 3,686.6 ee ee 754.4 
1962 4,299.5 3,608.4 691.1 
1964 5,164.3 4,271.1 893.2 
1966 LISS 602651 1,107.9 


Source: Canada Yearbook for 1956 and 1968. 


PRICES UP 


The September, 1969, Con- 
sumers' Price Index for the 
Regina-Saskatoon region was 
up. 3.9 per cent over the 
September figure of a year 
ago. 


The index for all items 
in the area during September 
rose to 121.2 from- 117. 3-4 
September, 1968. This means 
prices this month are 3.9% 
higher than they were 12 
months ago, and 21.2% higher 
than they were in 1961, the 
base year for the index. 


The Price Index stood at 
120.7 in August, 1969, for 
this area. The national in- 


ber was 126.6, 5.4% higher 
than for this area and 5.5% 
higher than it was in Sep- 
tember, 1968. 


Food, 130.0 (128.9); Hou- 
sing, -113.9 (H13: P- -Cothi 
ing, 126.4 (125.5); -Trans-. 
portation, -U2 Qe): 
Health and Personal Care, 
125.6 (125.2); Recreation 
and Reading, 127.5 (127.2); 
Tobacco and Alcohol, 122.1 
(121.8). 


Values for different ca- 
tegories in Regina-Saskatoon 


for September are outlined 
below, with the August, 
1969, figures in parenthe- 


ant was operating at a anies have. Prices gO up to dex for all items in Septem- ses: 


“a2 


2 ; $ 
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PENSIONERS 


By Joan Nielsen 


If you think you are set 
for retirement, you'd better 


take a second look at the 
facts. 

The Prairie Fire has 
learned that old age pen- 


sioners receive from $79-109 
per month. A pensioner -re- 
ceives $79 per month if he 
has“ other sources of income 
fia. other pensions, war 
widow's - allowance, etc.). 
Otherwise, he gets $109. 

some éxperts . claim -the 
minimum cost of living for 
Canadians is $125 per month. 
The Saskatchewan Assistance 
Plan states the average min- 
imum cost of living in this 
province is $113.06 per 
month a l 

The Plan breaks down this 
cost as follows: 

Average food cost $27.50 


Clothing 10.00 
Personal Allowance J25 
Hcusehold Allowance 1.60 
Rent 42.50 
Fuel 5.50 
Utilities e39 
Light and Cooking ogee a 
Water IR 
Phone 4.36 
Total ees 
$113.06 

Both Se ates 
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("Workers World" is a 
continuing, weekly feature 
of The PRAIRIE FIRE describ- 
ing different peoples’ ex- 
periences with various jobs 
in Regina. 

(We urge all 
to write short 


our readers 
articles 


talking about what their 
jobs are like --what they do 
and how it feels. If you 
don't want to write some- 


thing yourself, you can call 
The PRAIRIE FIRE (527-8340) 
between Thursday afternoon 
and Saturday afternoon and 
we'll send someone to inter- 
view you.) -— 


By GEORGIA BELL 


Last May, I desperately 
needed a job. After prolong- 
ed searching, I was hired as 
a waitress at the Bus Depot 
Lunch at 2041 Hamilton St. 

When they hired me, they 
issued an ill-fitting, dirty 
uniform which had to be al- 
tered and cleaned by 7 a.m. 
the next morning, when I was 
to report to work. 

The pay scale was $1.10 
an hour -- $.92 after deduc- 
tions, 

When I came in the morn- 
ing, the place was really 
hopping with customers. 
There was little time to get 


acquainted with the routine, 
over the next 


However, 


s 
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bare subsistence life style. 
Therefore, a person receiv- 
ing only $109 per month is 
in trouble. 

The above figures do not 
include medical expenses, or 
entertainment. Most impor- 
tant: of eah a ts {bade et 
does not ‘allow for an ade- 
quate diet. l 

If old people are unable 
to- care for. themselves; a 
nursing home is the only al- 
ternative. The standard- 
cost for this in Regina nur- 
sing homes is $500 per month 
for a private room, and $374 
per month for a semi-private 
room. j 

If the government spon- 
sors a patient at any one of 
these centres the cost for a 
semi-private room is $274. 
In return patients get care 
and a $10 a month expense 
allowance. 

One Regina citizen who 
has spent many years in nu- 
rsing homes stated that: 

"Old people are lonely 
and uncared for. If you do 
not have the right to die in 
peace after 80 years of liv- 
ing, what rights do you 
have?" 

"The attendants shuffle 
you off to the recreational 
areas every once and awhile 
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few days I became accustomed 


to the way things were done 


and to how the waitresses 
were manipulated by manage- 
ment. 


The manager was often 
sarcastic to his employees 
and acted toward us as if we 


didn't have a brain in our 
heads. He could have been a 
lot of help during rush 
hours, but he never seemed 
to be around at these times. 

We were given a hurried 
half hour for lunch, and the 


time 
day. 


changed from day to 
This meant that when I 


started at 7 in the morning, 
I was sometimes not allowed 
to go to lunch until 1:30. 

At- other times,- coffee 
break and lunch were very 
close together, so that I 
had to work long stretches 
at a time without a break. 

Sixty cents a day was 
automatically deducted from 
our cheques for our daily 
lunch, Our choice of food 
was severely restricted by 
the management --the list of 
"restricted" foods was long- 
er than the list of those 
foods we could eat. 


All ‘meal and coffee 
breaks were taken at a small 
table which could barely ac- 
commodate two people but of- 
ten had to seat four. As 
well, _ the table was badly 


'eàrly retirement 
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We claim to respect the aged, 


but do we support them? 
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forcing you to toss a ball 
back and forth. After it's 
over, you go back to your 
little cell and sit and sit 
and Sto waa 

A study done by the U.S. 
Committee on Aging in 1969, 
and similar Canadian studies 


have shown that rising infl- 


ation is eroding pensions. 
This problem is enhanced by 
medical science which has 
increased average life- 
spans. 

The result is reduced li- 
ving standards for most Can- 
adians and poverty for many 
after their working years 
end, ee 
Reports on aging claim 
is another 
a trend that n 
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located in a_heavily-traf- 
ficked area of the kitchen. 
Whenever delivery men came, 
we all had to move. 


When I had to work past 
11 p.m., I found there were 
no wage differentials for 


this late work. 

We worked six days a 
week, and when we worked on 
a statutory holiday we were 
not given overtime. 


Most of the, other wait- 
resses wére friendly, but I 
found that because I was a 
new girl, the kitchen staff 
were abusive toward me. Oc- 
casionally they swore at me 
in front of the customers. 

Once I tried to change a 
few insignificant things in 
my routine to make my work 
easier. I was shouted at for 
days afterward. 


The customers were gener- 
ally quite nice and usually 
interesting, but it was of- 
ten difficult to serve them 
properly during the morning 
rush due to a shortage of 
staff and an extremely heavy 
workload. 

The waitresses were some- 
times pestered by over- 
friendly customers, but they 
learned to take it. They had 
to, since most of them could 
not have gotten any other 
job in the city. 


seriously impede attempts to 
improve the income of future 
aged populations. 

The Special Committee on 
Aging claimed that in recent 
years, more than half the 
men retiring have done so 
before age 65. 

Projections and various 
studies indicate that Old 
Age Pensions, private pen- 
sions and other -forms of 
retirement income are not 
improving fast enough to 
reverse or significantly 
counter present trends, the 
report states. 

Other figures found by 
the Committee show that the 
overwhelming proportion of 
people retiring today re- 
ceive a total pension income © 
which is only 20-40%- of 


their average earnings 
‘the years prior to retire- — 
ment. 


The September 1967 issue 


of "Trans-action!" states: 
We, pup lic policy seems 
haunted by the. legacy of 


Victorianism that a guarant- 
eed income for the poor 
must increase shiftlessness, 


immorality, and illegitima- 
cy. Public assistance: pro- 
grams- seem less concerned 


with whether the poor get 
enough than with the harm it 
might. do them if they did." 
The aged population, both 
now and in the future, 
should be assured of a share 
in the, growth of the economy. 
They have helped in the 
past to provide the basis 
for rising living standards, 
ana should be guaranteed a 


share in the wealth-of the 
economy, the U.S. Committee 
on Aging stated. .apoa 


A better division of 
income is required in order 
to improve the economic 
status of the aged, accord- 
ing to the Committee. 


Unless action is taken 
now; the Committee stated, 
most of the aged will not 
have a sufficient income 
to provide a “healthful, 
self-respecting manner of 


living» which allows normal 
participation in community 
life" during retirement. 

The Government should 
explore and lend support to 
various methods of promoting 
and encouraging supplement- 
ary sources of - retirement 


income. 
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(The EXILES column which appears in The PRAIRIE FIRE 
is written by former U. S. servicemen now living in Re- 
gina. They are members of the Regina Committee of Amer- 


ican Deserters.) 

October 15 marked the 
first nationwide moratorium 
in the U.S. to protest the 
Vietman War. ‘The world wit- 
nessed the largest demonst- 
rations for peace ever to 
occur in America. 

The anti-war activities 
of the day involved a broad 
spectrum of the American so- 
ciety: students, professors, 
mayors, Senators, 
citizens" in both urban and 
rural areas, major league 
baseball players and sold- 
iers. About one million pe- 
ople took to the streets and 
parks across the country to 
demonstrate their non-sup- 
port of the war. Even on the 
wore black armbands in sup- 
port of the moratorium. 


The American people who 
expressed their dissent did 
so in many different ways. 

We attempt to list some 
of them as follows: | 

- More than 30 U.S. con- 
gressmen held an all night 
Session in opposition to the 
war in Washington D.C. 

-.The Presidents of: 79 
leading American colleges 
and universities sent Presi- 
dent Nixon a statement call- 
ing fora "stepped up with- 
drawal from Vietnam." 

- An anti-war meeting was 
held on Wall street, New 
York's financial district. 

- Employees at Time-Life, 
CBS, the New York Times, and 
Random House Publishers pet- 
itioned for company facilit- 
ies to be used for anti-war 
meetings. 


The American people are 
decidedly split in their 
views of the U.S. policy in 
Vietman, and the percentages 
are steadily changing in fa- 
vour of those demanding an 
end to American aggression. 

President Nixon has de- 
clared that neither the Oct. 
15 moratorium nor the ones 
planned for the future can 
affect his policies toward 
Vietnam. 

He intends to pursue the 
war so that big business, 
which put him in office, may 
continue to reap the profits 
of imperialism. When con- 


a 
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fronted with the ugly profit 
motives that lie behind the 
war, people have to lose 
faith in the battle and in 
the system that perpetuates 
that battle. 

The people of Regina must 
not remain apathetic toward 
the war or the dissenters, 
because this community and 
the rest of Canada is be- 
coming an integral part of 
the struggle against the 
military-industrial complex 
that is waging the war in 
Vietnam and forcing American 
men to become part of the 
machine. 

The Regina Conmittee of 
American Deserters, only re- 
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and will continue to grow as 

long as the war continues. 
The residents oof this 

city cannot afford to ignore 


these people, for they have 
become part of the commun- 
LEY: 


The R.C.A.D. will expand, 
because dissent within the 
U.S. military is growing 
just as rapidly as dissent 
within the civilian popula- 
tion. 

According to the New York 
Times News Service, the Pen- 
tagon recorded 40,227 deser- 
tions in 1967. : 

Desertions increase each 
year and the military brass 
anticipate well over 73,000 
desertions for the year end- 
ed June 30, 1969. Figures 
for the present calendar 


year should easily surpass 


the 80,000 mark. 

As the anti-war forces 
gain strength, more and mre 
American soldiers realize 
they are justified in re- 
fusing to support the cor- 
rupt military machine that 
enslaves them and compels 
them to fight wars of agg- 
ression. 

Regina plays a vital role 
in the resistance because of 
the long-standing aversion 
Canadians hold toward mil- 
itary conscription and the 
injustice it entails. 

By allowing deserters to 
live here, Canada provides 
a sanctuary for soldiers who 
believe people are far more 
valuable than profit. 
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Millions of South Ameri- 
can Indians are being "sys- 
tematically murdered," many 
by napalm bombs being drop- 


ped by airplanes bought in 
Canada, according to a re- 
view of a new Swedish docu- 
mentary film in VARIETY ma- 
zazine. 

(VARIETY is looked on as 


"the bible of the American 
entertainment industry," by 
most observers.) 

The film was directed by 
Swede Tory Anderberg and his 
co-worker Rolf Blomberg. 

They say, in their three- 
part television documentary 
the Indians are being murd- 
ered "because the govern- 
ments feel that these people 
are so backward and primi- 
tive that they cannot econo- 
mically be brought up to the 
standards of 20th century 
Fite," 

Authorities in Brazil and 
Paraguay, where the slaugh- 
ter is going on, maintain 
that even if it were poss- 


ible to try to civilize the. 


would 
end- 
those 


jungle Indians, they 
become Communistic and 
anger the regimes in 
countries. 
The film 
Brazil, for 


says that in 
instance, 12 


the government from the Hav- 


iland company of Canada to 
be used to drop napalm 
bombs. 


Gift packages are distri- 
buted among the nearly star- 
ving Indians containing ar- 
senic and other poisons mix- 
ed among the foods. The In- 
dians are given alcohol, and 
when they are drunk they are 
heaped up and shot, the film 
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"We let Hitler murder six 
million Jews. In South Amer- 
ica the same kind of thing 
is going on now, and the 
world is shutting its eyes," 
a portion of the film sound- 
track says. 

Anderberg is backed up in 
his film report by Swedish 
anthropologist Lars Persson 
who said that as many as 
eight million Indians may be 
murdered unless there is 
some world reaction. 

"T hope that our televi- 
sion series will be purcha- 
sed in other lands so the 
world awakes to this horr- 
or,'' Anderberg said in an 
interview. 

To date, the documentary 
has been shown only in Swe- 
den, although a few West 
German newspapers have car- 
ried large stories about the 
slaughter. There has been 
little or no publicity about 
the events in North American 
news outlets. 

The satuation is more 
grim than in Vietnam and Bi- 
afra, the documentary says 
and no one is doing anything 
about it. 

The Indians are living on 
about two cents a day income 
eating potatoes and slowly 


airplanes were purchased by being starved. If nothing is 
done, all eight million Ind- 


ians will be exterminated by 
1980. 

Although it has _ been 
brought to the attention of 
the International Red Cross, 
the situation is being ig- 
nored, And North Americans 
are ignoring the report too, 
the film says, because of 
guilt feelings about what 
has been done to the native 
populations here. 


Sherwood, Union 


May Go to 


By JOHN FAGAN 


The first hopeful sign of 
a settlement of the seven 
week old strike at Sherwood 
Co-operative Stores appeared 
this week. 

Monday morning Union and 
Management officials were to 
meet to discuss the terms of 
a mediation hearing. 

The preliminary meetings 
on whom the 


are to decide 
mediator between the two 
sides will be. Both sides 


also have to decide whether 
or not the final decision of 
the mediator will be binding 
on each party. 

If the mediation findings 
are to be binding,~ Union 
members also have to decide 
if they will go back to work 
immediately. 

These meetings will con- 
tinue under ‘the Department 
cf Labour conciliator. 


Mediation 


The two sides have been: 
meeting under the concilia- 
tion- officer since Oct...f5, 

Co-op employees, members 
of Local 539--Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Stores 
Union, nave been on strike 
for a new contract since 
Sept. 10, when previous neg- 
otiations broke off. 

In other developments in 
the strike, a second peti- 
tion asking the Board of Di- 
rectors of Sherwood Co-op 
to call a general membership 
meeting has been prepared. 

Earlier this month, the 
directors of the consumer- 
owned Co-op replied to the 
first petition saying that 
the meeting requested would 
serve no useful purpose, 

The second “petition has 
the backing of 300 member: 
who voted at a meeting t 


go to the courts if needed. 
US ee 
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By JOHN FAGAN 


Despite several frustrat- 
ing years and _ setbacks, 
trade unionists -in -Regina 
will soon have their own Un- 
}ion- Centre. 
> The Regina: -Labour Build- 
ing Association is now with- 
in $25,000 of reaching its 
monetary goal for starting 
construction of the new Cen- 
tre. 

Trade unionists in Regina 
this ‘year have donated and 
raised over $200,000. Once 
the Labour Building Associa- 
tion has collected $230,000, 
construction on the Centre 
will begin. 
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When completed, the Cen- 
tre will provide workers and 


their families with a meet- 


ing place for business and 
social gatherings. There 
will also be offices for the 
various locals. 

It will: be a building 
which the working people of 
his city can cati their 
own. 

A previous «start: on con- 
struction was made in 1967, 
when over $100,000 was spent 
for pilings and basement 
foundations on the building 
site. 

Construction was 
at that time 
tional 


halted 
because addi- 
expected Contribus 


tions were not forthcoming. 


community calendar 


(TUESDAY, OCT. 28: 


Town Hall Forum: meet the 
candidates for the Board of 
Education. At 8 p.m. in the 
Balfour Tech. Auditorium. 
Sponsored by the Regina Pub- 
lic School Teachers Assoc- 
iation. 


iWEDNESDAY, OCT. 29: 

Public Meeting: a forum 
to discuss the Camunity 
Planning Association's fu- 
ture projects in Regina. At 
8 p.m. in the Museum of Na- 
tural History. 


Noon hour films at the 
Central Library - The Loon's 
Necklace, The Post Office 
Tower of London, A Chairy 
Tale. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 1: 


Children's activities at 


door-to-door. 


THE PRAIRIE FIRE NEEDS YOU! We need intelligent, hand- 
some, upstanding young men and women to help us get our 
newspaper to the most people in Regina. Young men and wo- 
men who will sell The PRAIRIE FIRE on street corners, in 
shopping centres, at factories and offices, at school, or 


Help us bring back the tradition of the corner newspa- 
per boy. Help us get this new paper out to people. Helo 
yourself on the road to fame and riches. FOR EACH COPY 
OF THE PRAIRIE FIRE YOU SELL--15¢--YOU KEEP A NICKEL: 

Come to 180 Angus Cresc. Wednesday, Thursday or Friday 
afternoon to sign up and get your PRAIRIE FIRES: 


all library branches begin 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Exhibition Auditorium: 
"The Mod Maestro," a progr- 
am with the Saskatchewan 
Symphony with guest soloist 
Jan Rubes. 8:30 p.m. 


MONDAY, NOV. 3: 


Wamen's Liberation Group: 
discussion meeting at 8 p.m. 


Audubon Wildlife Film 


presented by Chess Lyons.” 


At the Museum Auditorium at 
8 p.m. - admission is adults 
$1.00, students $.50 


Hadassah Bazaar. Regina 
Armoury, 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


(The Community Calendar 
will appear in The PRAIRIE 


FIRE every week. Anyone who 
wishes to have a group's 
programs included in -the 


column should contact The 
PRAIRIE FIRE by the Wednes- 
day before the week's issue. 
Call 527-8340.) 


SELL 


THE 


PRAIRIE 


. individual 


Early this year unionists 
in the city started a new 
drive among their member- 
ships to raise the $250,000. 
The balance of the total 
$900,000 estimated cost 
will come from mortgages. 


H. E. (Bert) Jaycock, the 


new building coordinator, 
said of the successful fund 
drive that "despite frustra- 
tion piled on frustration,. 
the union people in Regina 
struggled valiantly to try 
and build a new Union Cen- 
tre.” 


The campaign raised the 
$200,000 mainly from the lo- 
cal unions in Regina, from 
unionists, from 
employers and from other ‘ac- 
tivities. 

The activities of the Un- 
ion Centre Social Club were 
most responsible for in- 
ereasing the contributions 
of unionists. Under Presi- 
dent Dave Huber and the Club 
executive, memberships in 
the club grew and fund rais- 
ing projects for the build- 
ing succeeded. 

The Regina Labour Temple 
on Osler St., which was 
built by and served Trade 
Unionists in Regina for half 
a century, is no longer ade- 


quate for the needs of the 


SUPPORT. 


YOUR COMMUNITY 


4 months 


1 year 
lifetime 


press. 


2640 ANGUS BOULEVARD 
REGINA, SASK. 


SEND ME: 
4 months, 16 issues, $3.00 


Payment enclosed 
NAME: 


ADDRESS 


Se SE 


NEWSWEEKLY 


The Prairie Fire is founded on the belief that pe- 
ople in the city of Regina need and want an alternative 
Please support us, and subscribe today. 


MAIL TO: THE REGINA COMMUNITY MEDIA PROJECT 


a lifetime, $150.00 


Union Centre Fund Nears Goal 


16,000 Trade Unionists, leti 
alone the 60,000 wage and 
salary earners of the city. 

The new Union Centre has 
been a dream for years of 
many unionists in Regina. 

Construction on the Cen- 
tre at Angus St. and’ 12th 
Avenue will hopefully soon 
replace the empty hole which 
has been there -for. two 
years. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Good buy on 1965 Ford 2- 
door hardtop, automatic, 
low mileage. Phone 536- 
8805, evenings. 


1967 MGB-GI sports car, 
fully winterized; excel- 
lent condition; $600, take 
over payments; Phone 523- 
2917. | 


(The PRAIRIE FIRE will 
accept classified ads from 
anyone in the city. The cost| 
is $1 per column inch--mini-| 
mum charge, $1. Cali our of- 
fice at 527-8340 on Thursday 
or Friday afternoons to get 
an ad placed in the follow- 
ing week's paper.) 


$3.00 
$8.00 
$150 


l year, 52 issues, $8.00 


Bill me 


